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ical labor. Like all writers of his class, he points out the remarkable 
likeness between the rites of Buddhism and those of Romanism. 

In his discussion of religions in China, — which includes a curious 
account of the Jewish community at Kaifung, their history and their 
manuscripts, as well as a sketch of Mohammedanism, — we are sur- 
prised to miss any adequate notice of the influence of Confucius, or of 
the extent to which his writings are read and his doctrines received. 
This is a singular defect in the volume. If a chapter upon the Chinese 
sage had been substituted for the long dissertation upon the form and 
origin of " pagodas," the book would have gained in value. We must 
add, that vulgarisms of expressidn, such as "rather taken with," 
" pitched into," " hove in sight," " agog," and the like, are more fre- 
quent than they ought to be in such a book. 



9. — The Tent and the Khan : a Journey to Sinai and Palestine. By 
Robert "Walter Stewart, D. D., Leghorn. With Map and 
Illustrations. Edinburgh : William Oliphant and Sons. 1857. 8vo. 
pp. 542. 

Dr. Stewart's work, issued three years after his return from the 
Holy Land, bears throughout the evidence of conscientious and careful 
preparation. The opinions expressed in it on the subject of Scripture 
Geography are matured after diligent reading and laborious investi- 
gation, and are entitled to more weight than the impressions of an 
ordinary tourist. There is no attempt here to set aside by bold con- 
jecture the views of previous observers ; and where there is dissent 
from these views, it is fortified by good reasons. In regard to the site 
of Mount Sinai, this writer strongly advocates the opinion of Lepsius, 
against the traditions of the Church and the conviction of most who 
have recently written about the Sinaitic question. 

The route which he followed from the Mount of Moses to the Holy 
Land was an unusual one, which we have seen described by no English 
writer. And though such a deviation from the track of travel hin- 
dered him from reaching the capital of Edom, yet the marks and notes 
by the way of Nukhl which he has given, are more valuable than any 
new description of Petra could be. In Palestine he visited some out- 
of-the-way places ; and he is able to verify some hypotheses, and to 
correct some mistakes, of previous travellers. 

The minuteness of detail and the almost scholastic character of the 
discussions, will abate much of the interest which so able a book ought 
to secure. Though generally a correct writer, Dr. Stewart is not 
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master of a good English style. His orthography, both of Arabic and 
English words, is often at fault ; his sentences are sometimes involved, 
and he ventures upon phrases which are allowed by no canons of taste. 
The following paragraph has several instances of this singular use of 
language. The Italics are ours. 

" Poor Hanna had an adventure during the day, which convulsed us all with 
laughter. The grate, kettle, pots and pans, and other culinary utensils, had 
been hung on a young camel, not well broken in, and vicious withal, which 
had been assigned to Hanna on the principle, I fancy, of not separating the 
workman from his tools. After frequent disputes which should have the 
upper hand, Hanna at last applied a cudgel with such effect that the animal 
set off roaring, at a furious pace, enlivened every now and then by a bound, 
which made the poor fellow slot like a ball from his seat, and eventually 
scattered his bedding and culinary utensils over half a mile of ground. The 
shrieks of the master, who found that the game was all against him, the bounds 
of his Pegasus, as he tore along, screeching like a steam-engine, and the flap- 
ping and rattling of a Desert kitchen service on his flanks, which, like a kettle 
at a dog's tail, made his evolutions more frantic, presented a scene so intensely 
ludicrous, that when I recall it, even at this distance of time, it calls forth peels 
of laughter." 



10. — 1. Boat Life in Egypt and Nubia. By William C. Prime. 

New York: Harper and Brothers. 1857. 12mo. pp.498. 
2. Tent Life in the Holy Land. By William C. Prime. New 

York : Harper and Brothers. 1857. 12mo. pp. 498. 

All Oriental travellers are privileged to be egotistic in their narra- 
tives. A moderate display of vanity and self-satisfaction is pardonable 
in the record of that dreamy, meditative, half-poetical life, which is 
passed under the tent or on the mystic river. We expect reverence 
and rapture in the confessions of one who has seen " the pathways and 
abiding-places" of the Saviour of men. Mr. Prime, we are compelled 
to say, gives us rather too much of himself, of his importance, his 
privilege, his devout feeling, and his private griefs. His egotism is 
constant, intense, — as strongly marked in his description of scenery, 
his discussion of antiquities, and his relation of legends, as in the ac- 
count of his own wonderful and brave achievements. This inordinate 
subjectiveness is the gravest fault of these volumes, considered as books 
of travel. We will not add to this the tone of refined sensualism which 
pervades them, the keen observation of female beauty, and an appre- 
ciation of wines and chibouks, — those creature comforts of the East, — 
which would have delighted Anacreon or Horace, but seem somewhat 



